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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
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During the past five and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
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A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, >. & Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 
calct Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
lrebelli Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 


Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 








Et Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Yorke Janauschek, E. M, Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emmi sby, May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood, 
‘Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno, 

Kellogg, Clara I " Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Salvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T, Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 


Boucicault, 


Emily Winant 
Osmund Tearle, 


Lena Little, 


Campaniai, 
(Cuadagnini, 


Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 
Mme. Fernande Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, James Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louse Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegriffo. 
Fursch-Mad 2, Del Puente Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Joseffy, Marie Litta, 

élie de Lussan Mme. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 


Hermann Winkelmann. 





Blanche t sevelt, Hope Glenn, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 
Vitus d Ernest Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.G Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti. 
Charles M, Schn Ferdinand von Hiller. Johannes Brahms. 
Frie von F w Robert Volkmann. Meyerbeer. 
Franz Lachner Julius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heir » Marschner Max Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner. 
brederick Lax E. A, Lefebre Filoteo Greco. 
Nestore Calvanc Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 
Ww am Courtney Anton Udvardi, Fannie Hirsch. 
Josef Staudigl Alcuin Blum Michael Banner. 
Lulu Veling Joseph Koegel Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
Florence Clint Sutro, Dr. José Godoy F, W. Riesberg. 
Calixa Lavallee Carlyle Petersilea Emmons Hamlin. 
Clarence Kc Carl Retter, Otto Sutro. 
Franz Abt George Gemiinder, Car) Faelten 
Fannie I f Emil Liebling Belle Cole 
| cobsohr Van Zandt Carl Millicker 
0. \ Prochazka W. Edward Heimendahl, Lowell Mason 
S the coming season will be musically one of the 
most variegated and rich that New York has 
yet seen we shall have to ask our out-of-town corres- 


as concise and brief in their communica- 


pondents to be 


as possible; also only to give accounts of occur- 


rences of general musical interest, as our space will be 
largely taken up with the mention of local performances 
ind with essays and other original matter. 


pe little friction applied to Mr. Parsons’ fulminant 
article 


ape of a few editorial questions on our part, has not 


“ Musician, Press-Critic and Public,” in the 


failed to draw forth some more sparks from that gentle- 


man's now somewhat more explanatory and less violent 


pen, and his original article has made our electric friend, 


Edgar J. Levey, respond with almost an explosive reply, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


both of which will be found in another column of this 
journal. The good that must necessarily follow an intel- 
ligent discussion of this important question will be felt in 
a purer atmosphere of better mutual understanding be- 
tween artists and critics and more thorough apprecia- 
tion on the part of the former in regard to the latter's 
work, 


0 


nouncement of our coming Italian opera season under 
J. H. Mapleson. It is written so tersely, and so entirely 
coincides with our own idea on: the subject, that we re- 
produce it. 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson will on Wednesday next sail for the United States 
with his opera company. The company is so unimposing that Mr. Maple- 
son's American friends will doubtless hope he has left its tail behind to fol- 
low by alater ship. Madame Minnie Hauck will open with “ Carmen” 
on November 3, Ravelli being the tenor, and Del Puente the Bull-fighter. 
Then Miss Fohstrém will make her American début, with MM. de Anna 
and Giannini as assistants. On the third night a Russian soprano, Mlle. 
Litimoff (who it is suggested will let-him-off iightly in salary) will make 
her début in “ L’ Africaine.’’ Then will follow that entirely new and ori- 
ginal opera “ Maritana,”’ with recitatives by Mr. Tito Mattei, another 
new opera by Auber, entitled ‘* Fra Diavolo,” and M. Massenet’s opera 
**Manon,”’ the last for Madame Minnie Hauck. The prices will be re- 





NE of the brightest of our esteemed exchanges, the 
London Figaro, gives the following preliminary an- 


duced to twelve shillings for the best seats, which seems to imply that 

Italian opera is finding its level in New York as well as in London. 
Meanwhile Mr. Mapleson has arrived here with his troupe and the pros- 

pectus he has sent out verifies to the letter our esteemed contemporary’s 


predictions. The show opens on Monday night wiih ** Carmen.” 


HE question of Liszt pupils, which has for months 
ij been one of the leading topics in the columns of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, Ought to be considered satis- 
factory, and, without further appeal, answered in the 
affirmative by the following passage taken from the cel- 
ebrated Louis Nohl’s “Life of Liszt:” 
“Liszt’s principal scholars were: Hans von Bliiow, Carl 
Tausig (dead), Franz Bendel (dead), Hans von Bron- 
sart, Carl Klindworth, Alexander Winterberg, Julius 
Reubke, Theodore Ratzenberger (dead), Robert Pflug- 
haupt (dead), Frederick Altschul, Nicholas Neilissof 
(dead), Carl Baermann, Dionys Pruckner, Ferdinand 
Rothfeld, J. Sipass, George Leitert, 
Julius Richter, Louis Jungmann, William Mason, Max 
Pinner, Jules Zarembski (dead), G. Sgambati, Carlo 
Lippi, Siegfried Langaard, Carl Pohlig, Arthur Fried- 
heim, L. Marek, F. Reuss, Berthrand Roth, F. Koller- 
man, Carl Stasny, Joseph Wieniawsky, Ingeborg Stark- 
Bronsart, Sophie Menter, Sophie Pflughaupt (dead), 
Aline Hundt (dead), Pauline Fichtner-Erdmannsdorfer, 
Ahrenda Blume, Anna Mehlig, Vera Timanoff, Martha 
Remmert, Sara Magnus-Heinze, Dora Peterson, Ilonka 
Ravacz, Cecilia Gaul, Marie Breidenstein and Amy 


biographer, 


Schreiber, Louis 


Fay.” 

It will be noticed that in this recently-published list 
the only four Americans whom Liszt acknowledges as 
his pupils are Misses Cecilia Gaul and Amy Fay and 
Messrs. William Mason and Max Pinner, This ought 
to settle the question in the negative as far as others 
are concerned. 

= 
HIZZOLA, who manages Nevada during her concert 
tour in this country, evidently has a poor opinion 
of the mental equilibrium of the people here, as evinced 
in the absurd circular he is distributing, from which we 
quote: 

Young as she is, Mme. Nevada has already attained to an enviable posi- 

tion among the Queens of Song, and during her tour last season her sweet 
voice and perfect method made her hosts of friends, and tens of thousands 
of admirers in her native land. This year she has been fairly besieged by 
offers from European impresarios ; and Paris, Madrid, St. Petersburg and 
London have all bid high for the new star, which has already climbed to 
the zenith of the musical firmament. All these offers Mme. Nevada has 
declined. ‘*‘ My own country first,”’ she says; “if I can please my country- 
men I am more than content ; let other triumphs come later.”’ 
Mme. Nevada has not been besieged by offers from 
those European centres; neither has any high bid been 
made for the new star. It is well known that these 
vocal stars come here only when they have zo high bids 
on the other side. What Mme. Nevada is quoted as 
saying in the above extract is not only absurd and ridic- 
ulous, but it is hypocritical and disgusting. 

Mme. Nevada made a succes d’estime in this country— 
if she made that—and we hereby predict that she will 
not make a financial success this time We would not 
be surprised to see her as a member of the American 
Opera Company at the Academy before the close of the 


season. 





LILI LEHMANN AND FRANZ RUMMEL IN 
LONDON. 

CABLE despatch to the Associated Press announces 
A that the great prima donna, Lili Lehmann, and the 
celebrated pianist, Franz Rummel, appeared last Friday 
night, October 23, at the opening concert of the season 
at Steinway Hall, London, and the following afternoon 
at a grand concert at the Crystal Palace, London. 











among them many Americans, and the two artists met 
with an immense success and a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

Fri. Lili Lehmann sails for New York, November 5, 
where she will be the leading prima donna of the grand 
German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Franz Rummel will play at London, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh during the month of December next, and 
will arrive at New York about January 10 next, hav- 
ing accepted an engagement as solo pianist with 
Henry E. Abbey’s Gerster troupe, from the middle of 
January next. Mr. Rummel, as we had good occasion to 
state last summer, has made immense progress in his art 
during his five years’ absence from America, and now 
ranks with the greatest living pianists. 





HOME NEWS. 





——The Milan Opera Company has made a great success 
in Charleston, S. C. 





Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood, of Boston, will give piano 
lessons one day in the week at Steinway Hall, where letters can 
be addressed to her. 

Intending new subscribers to the Philharmonic con- 
certs are advised that they must make application for seats dur- 
ing the current week. 

The Chevalier de Kontski will be assisted in his first 
matinee, to occur at Chickering Hall on Friday next, by Miss 
Kitty Berger, zither virtuoso; by Mr. Hilliard, and by the Ray- 
mond sisters. 








Last season’s subscribers to the concerts of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York are notified that the first choice of 
seats for the coming season will be given them during the week 
commencing November 2. 





Boxes and reserved seats for the season of Thomas 
popular concerts may now be obtained at the box-office of the 
Academy of Music. The demand has thus far been very great, 
the subscription amounting to already over $30,000. 





There is every likelihood that Mme. Nilsson will re- 
visit this country for a concert tour, to be undertaken under the 
management of Mr. Maurice Strakosch, and to commence in 
There is money in the scheme. 





December next. 
——The old business of Erben is now being successfully 
carried on by L. C. Harrison, who is at present building an organ 
for Grace Church, Newark. An organ remodelled by Harrison 
was exhibited in St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, Eliza- 
beth, on Friday night. 
Mr. C. F. Daniels, the well-known organist and 
teacher, has returned to town from his summer vacation, spent at 
Litchfield, Conn. Mr. Daniels is an excellent musician and good 
teacher of various branches of the art, viz., organ and piano 
playing, harmony and composition. 





——A recently published history of the Musical Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, now sixty-five years old, shows that in its 
day of activity the society so largely sustained the functions of a 
veritable academy of music that it had its own orchestra and filled 
its own chorus, and gave oratorios and rehearsed operas in whole 
or in part. 

“The Taming of the Shrew,” by Goetz, which has 
never been produced in this country, will be the opening opera 
of the American opera season at the Academy of Music on Jan- 
uary 4, 1886. The action of the opera takes place at Padua in 
the sixteenth century. The scenery will be painted from models 
now being made by Mr. Mario Brigaldi, which will be historic- 
ally accurate. 

Sydney Rosenfeld, on the 24th inst., at Milwaukee, 
Wis., caused the arrest of Manager McCaull and four members 
of the latter’s opera company who have been producing the 
‘* Black Hussar” in that city during the week. Rosenfeld claims 
to possess the copyright of the opera, and demands $2,000 dam- 
ages for Monday and Tuesday evenings’ entertainments. The 
parties arrested readily secured bail, and the matinee and evening 
performances were given. 











An interesting concert, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association, took place last Wednesday evening be- 
fore a large and fashionable audience at the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, of this city, as a complimentary to the young boy-orator 
Master George Dainty. The following were the musical soloists 
of the occasion: Miss Lena Bungert, soprano; Mrs. Belle Cole, 
contralto ; George F. Edler and D. M. Levett, pianists; A. C. 
Coleman, tenor, and Alfred R. Starr, organist. 


Mme. Nevada will appear at two concerts at Chick- 
ering Hall on Thursday evening, November 5, and Saturday 
afternoon, November 7. She will be assisted by the following 
artists, who will be heard for the first time in New York: M. 
Edmond Vergnet, tenor, of Grand Opera, Paris; Sig. Carlo 
Brito, baritone, of La Scala, Milan; Sig. Luigi Casati, violin- 
ist, professor at Conservatory, St. Petersburg; M. Gustave 
Levisita, pianist, from Warsaw. Signor Carrano will be the flutist 
and Signor Paola Giorza, the eminent composer, the musical di- 
rector and conductor. Mme. Nevada will sing at the first con- 
cert here the Air des Clochettes from ‘‘ Lakmé ;” the scene and 
shadow song from ‘‘ Dinorah,” and the duo from “ Lakmé” 








Both places were crowded .by a refined audience, 


with Signor Vergnet, 
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THE OLD “ LINDENSTADT ” LEIPSIC. 


——__>_—_ 


The Metropolis of Books, Music and Learning—Haunts of 
Bach, Schuman and Mendelss>»hn—Visit to the Con- 
servatorium and a Glimpse of Art Life in 
General in the ‘‘ Musenstadt”— Pas- 
sion Week in the Thomas Church 
with Bach’s Great Music. 


(By A Lerpsic UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORIUM GRADUATE.) 


PART I—CONTINUED. 

NE of the great resorts of musical students is the 
‘* Kaffeebaum ” (Coffee-tree), where the old high-backed 
chairs are shown in the corners where Schumann, Father Bach and 
many wellknown Leipsic men were wont to sit and chat, compose 
or indulge in ‘‘ Maihifern,” that is, brooding or concocting, and 
quaff the best of *‘ bairisch”” or ‘‘ bock” in their day. It is even 
to-day quite a gathering place of the chosen ones of music and old 
veterans, and no youthful fry would dare intrude without special 
invitation from some high and mighty profe ssor or other. The 
ancient and picturesque ‘* Auerbachs” Keller is world-famed on 
account of its connection with Goethe in his student years and as 
forming a scene in his great drama ‘‘ Faust.” It is still a great 
resort of learned professors and literary men, who support their 
mighty brains on generous grape-juice ; and the lower (or real) 
cellar is the place of honor chosen for the evening sittings of 
Leipsic’s great, while discussing various vintages and other ques- 
tions of importance. The ordinary tourist never beholds the 
real Auerbachs cellar at all, but is put off with the upper, gaudy, 
unfrescoed and modern vaults, which are fresher and generally 
suit them just as well, if not better. One institution that has 
done more to spread Leipsic’s fame even more than many of her 
great business firms is the ‘* Royal Conservatory of Music,” 

founded by Mendelssohn in 1843. 

The first regular conservatorium (proper) of 
founded by Giovanni di Tappia in Santa Maria di Loreto in 1537 
in Italy, music having been up to that time almost exclusively 
fostered by monks and scientists and confined to the cloisters, 
convents and favored ones of the church. It now found its move 
among the masses by means of popular and liberal institutions 
open to all, and now a large number of conservatorii exist in every 
country. Leipsic, although not quite so great now as in the days 
of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Moscheles, David, Richter and 
others, all departed, is still one of the best all- around schools of 
music in the world, offering, in fact, more sterling advantages of 
every kind at a lower rate than any other. 

Passing under the solid arched subway of the ‘* Gewandhaus” 
one finds one’s self in an enclosed quadrangle or court, with a 
direct *‘ Durchgang”’ or passage to the ‘* Neumarkt” street on 
the opposite side. The conservatory is a shabby, very shabby 
looking building (or was, for I believe it has been moved to new 
and beautiful quarters, or is about to be at any rate) and could 
make no imposing impression on the stranger, but that old 
Veteran building is honored on account of its history—‘' hand- 
some is as handsome does."" Up those stone steps, worn hollow 
and zigzag by young students of every nation and tongue, pass- 
ing from morn to night, from New Year to year, such men as 
Ambrose, Brendel, Wieck, David, Moscheles, Gade, Schumann, 
Richter or Mendelssohn and a hundred others have passed, either 
to give or take of the riches of art. On these very venerable steps 
many compositions have been thought out, ideas communicated, 
criticisms concocted, new works, artists, performances, approved 
or plucked ; here for full forty years artists have compared notes 
and formed symmetrical conceptions of the great masters’ compo- 
sitions by comparing their own individuality with that of others. 
Let us take a really serio-comic observation of the passers-by in 
this old court for an hour or two. Here comes (I will take one 
specimen of each peculiar class, such as live still clearly in my 
memory ; every old Leipsic student will recognize the types) as 
No. 1 the esthetic young man with long mane, flowing Byronic 
tie, huge wideawake and velveteen or dingy coat. Next we 
will see the Wagner enthusiast, button-holing every newcomer, 
canvassing for his idol and angrily disputing with a lank-leathery- 
village-schoolmaster-looking (German-freight-train-combination- 
word-building-style that is) individual who will not countenance 
any passion in music. We can regale ourselves with the frantic 
declamations from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Meistersinger” or ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire ’ accompanied by violent gesticulations of ecstasy on the one 
hand, and the solemn sermon on Bach's ‘* Passion Music” deliv- 
ered in sepulchral tones by the other party, who clasps a huge 
volume, somewhat like a modern Doomsday book of fugues in his 
long, thin fingers dedicated to the moths and bookworms. 
These two young men are representatives of the two great disput- 
ing modern art factions ; the one sneers at ‘‘ fossils,” the other 
invokes the shades of the great masters against the ‘‘ sacrilege of 
modern maniacs” or ‘‘ polluters of the temple of art.” Next 
comes the young lady who has cast down the distinguishing 
barriers between man and woman ; wears a man’s coat, collar, tie, 
hat, boots, has her hair shingled, has sworn off love for ever 
and lives only for the ‘‘ divine art.” She calls her colleagues all 
‘‘old fellows,” thinks nothing save quavers and semi-quavers, 
harmony exercises and scales, talks technique. loves and must 
live on music paper and ink, goes to the gods in the opera, and 
applauds violently her favorites in concert. This last type is fre- 
quently found in the conservatories of Europe, generally being 
English or Scotch, often Russian, seldom American, never Ger- 
man, as there young women have a quiet, unostentatious way of 
becoming enthusiastic. Here passes the dapper and frisky ‘‘ al- 


Europe was 





together-too”’-wonderful violinist, the stout, perspiring ’cellist, 
either hugging or struggling with his coffin-like cello box, or fol- 
lowed by a Dienstmann, or porter, hugging the same ; next the 
boisterous, roaringly-jolly basso-profundo-buffo, or the sad and 
solemn oratorio baritone, followed by the conceited, sentimental 
tenor, everlastingly seeking some corner in which to test his last 
pet high note, or, if he has it, his high C. 

If we wait long enough we are sure to be rewarded by seeing 
the mincing soprano (a future diva assoluta!), the delicious, 
melting, gushing alto (bless them, they are generally the best of 
the lot), the timid and deferential beginner, the wooden-horse 
mounting and heavy-weight organ-grinder, and, above all, the 
clever man, who always has a splendid idea, and, what’s more, 
never carries it out; and, next in importance, the man who 
never had, and never will have, an idea, and who should never 
have been here, but at home learning atrade. This last class is 
overwhelmingly numerous. Now attention—hats off! Here 
comes the brilliant pianist, who has everything under the sun at 
his fingers’ ends, and very little any place else, and after him the 
latest budding critic (save the mark!), who solemnly intends to 
run down everybody and thing and reform creation when he 
takes pen in hand, which he has as yet not done. 

A rather frequent specimen now appears, the young man or 
woman from the backwoods of the colonies or states, who fully 
expected when he first graced the scene in Leipsic to take every- 
thing by storm with his own arrange ment of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” or something or other. But now comes as a grand 
finale, the majestic and sublime composer. Ah, what hair! 
What a head! Such imagination! but frequently negligent as 
to apparel and soap and water, and not so as to tobacco and beer, 
whose dreamy thoughts are—nobody knows what, and who is 
with great exertion colporteuring a massive roll of manuscript of 
(let us entitle it) his ninth symphony in X, opus 99, dedicated to 
Berlioz’s ghost and written for a double orchestra with cannon, 
mill-wheel, thunder and steam-whistle accompaniment, and choral 
finale for an unlimited number of priests of Isis and Osiris, and a 
whole colony of vestal virgins. Well, over this somewhat eccen- 
tric modern—???—composition the honest kind but perfectly 
dazed professor quietly and in perfect good faith hints at the 
possibility of the work being a little too complicated and heavy 
for our capabilities and uneducated tastes in this unadvanced age, 
and as a compromise suggests that to simplify matters a little 
the priests and vestal virgins be clubbed together ; the thunder 
have anew patent mute clapped unto it, and the cannon be 
spiked. Whereupon the frantic composer vociferates, ‘* My good- 
ness gracious! No. The cannon must remain by all means ; 
why, that is the main point ; the loss of that would ruin the train 
of thought.” But to oblige the professor he would not object in 
order to tone down the grand tuttis to having the piccolo 
eliminated from the score. Another musical Hercules bears, 
possibly, in his hand a piano sonata so frightfully difficult that 
it would require Liszt on one stool and Rubinstein on the other 
to get along with at all. He does'nt ‘* expect anybody to play a 
you know ; poor fellow, he oniy composes very grand things and 
only the greatest shall taste of his sweets. Leave him alone, he'll 
come to all right in the course of time. Poor little sheep, his Bo- 
Peep will find him. 


(To be continued.) 





Organ Notes 


Mr. Henry Carter reopened an organ in Elizabeth on 


Friday evening, October 23. Nearly a thousand people were 
present. Mr. Morrell’s choir of fifty voices from Newark per- 
formed several vocal selections. 

Mr. Russell T. Joy, formerly of Brooklyn, is now giving 
a series of recitals in Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, where he 
is the regular organist. In his programs may be found Bach’s 
‘*A minor Fugue,” ‘* Toccata in F” and ‘‘ Pastoral ;" Mendels- 
sohn’s sixth sonata ; Thiele’s ‘* Chromatic Fantasie and Air, with 
Variations,”’ besides lighter music. 

An organ recital was given recently by Mr. H. H. Darby, 
organist and choirmaster of St. John’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
assisted by W. J. Gratian, organist of Alton, Iil., and by 
the choir of the church, consisting of twenty-two boys and twenty 
gentlemen. The program was a well-selected one. The organ 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church has been lately rebuilt, remodeled 
and revoiced by Mr. John Gratian, of Alton, IIl., at an expense 
of $1,300. As now improved, the organ consists of twelve stops 
in the great organ, ten stops in the swell and four stops in the 
pedals, with all the necessary accessory stops which are usually 
embraced in organs of the larger build. One important improve- 
ment made in the organ is the pneumatic crescendo pedal, which 
brings on all the stops in the swell organ. The St. John’s Church 
organ is now one of the most powerful two-manual organs in St. 
Louis, if not in the country. Some of the stops, particularly the 
flute stop in the swell, are remarkably beautiful. 





Subscription tickets for the concerts of the Symphony 
Society of New York are now for sale at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The program for the first concert, to be given on Sat- 
urday, November 7, is as follows: 

Symphony No. 6, in F (Pastoral) 
“* By the Waters of Babylon.” (First time) 
(With violin, harp and organ obligato.) 


Frl. Marianne Brandt. 
Vorspiel— Parsifal ” 


Walpurgis Night, op. 205.... 
Aria from Euryanthe—* Bethcerte die meine Liebe glaubt” 
Fri. Marianne Brandt. 


(Orch ion by! 
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Utica Notes. 


Utica, October 15. 


LOUIS LOMBARD has decided to remain in Utica 


In addition to 


ROF. 
during the coming winter season. his orchestra of 


He 


voices, and if the singers will 


twenty pieces he intends to organize a choral! society of mixed voices 
will organize at once a society numbering sixty 
only respond cheerfully he promises to give our city one of the best musical 
organizations to be found in any city of equal size. As soon as the society is 


formed Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater”’ will be rehearsed. 

Prof, W. J. Stevens's singing class, that holds its rehearsals at Calvary 
Church Chapel, will afford a good opportunity to receive a thorough instruc- 
tion in singing for a small sum of money. The class met for the first lesson 
Thursday evening last. 

Not since that memorable political meeting in our city in 1880, when the 
Hon. Roscoe Conkling and the late Gen. U.S, Grant addressed the vast 
assemblage, has the Opera House been so crowded as on Tuesday evening 
hestra of 


last, the occasion being the appearance of Theodore Thomas's « 


sixty pieces, assisted by Miss Emma Juch and Charles Fuller. Under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Union of Plymouth Congregational Church 
our people were privileged with such a rare musical treat. It was highly 
enjoyed and but few missed the golden opportunity of hearing Thomas's 
wonderful orchestra H. W. Kirke. 


Philadelphia Prospects. 


PuHicapecpeuia Orrice or Tue Musicat 
Yo.z40 Sourn Fourtru Srreer, 


Courigz 
October 19, 1885. 

LL our musical societies are very actively engaged in prep- 
The Cecil 


bering 300 voices, led by M. H. Cross, are rehearsing ‘* Mors et Vita,’ Gou- 


arations for the concerts of the coming winter. lian, num- 


nod’s new oratorio, the performance of which will take place on December 9 
“ The Rose of Sharon” will be given on February 22, 1886, and ** Redemp- 
tion’ ata later date. Thomas’s orchestra has been engaged for the three 
concerts, and the society will be assisted by the best soloists available. 

The program of the Mendelssohn Club has not been fully announced owing 
to the illness of its conductor, W. W. Gilchrist, his place being for a 
short time filled by Charles M. Schmitz, who is also the le r of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Chorus Association. This chorus has been lately reorganized, 
and instead of being supported entirely by outside subscriptions is now 
working on the same plan as other choral societies, each member of the 
ises of the society 
n of Philadel- 


tween ten and six- 


chorus paying so much a year toward the expe 


The Musical Fund Society, the oldest musical organizati 
phia, opened last month a choral school for children 


teen years of age. The first rehearsal took place on the roth of September, 
number of ipils, 


The 


»f George P 


over 250 children being pis t; the however, now ex 
of this 


He is 


himself a composer and has at all times been interested in the musical educa- 


ceeds 350 and will reach in a few days 400 establishment 


choral school is mainly due to the enterprise . Kimball. 


tion of the masses. 
The directors of the Academy of Music announce a series of ten perform- 


ances, to be given on consecutive Friday afternoons The first of 


orchestra was under the leader- 
soloist of the occasion was Miss 
-Bach ‘‘Ave Maria,” and 


The Young 


the series took place last Friday. The 


ship of Simon Hassler; the Maggie 
Elliott, 
heard in the 


led by its able conductor, Professor Behrens, rendered several selections in 


who sang the Gou was also 


‘* Star-Spangled Banner.” Maennerchor Society, 
a fine manner. 


The following entertainments are booked at the Academy of Music for the 
October 31, No 


nas’s orchestra, six even- 


coming season: ‘The Nevada concerts, to be given on vember 


4, March 3 and a matinee on the 6th; Theodore Th 


ing concerts and two matinees for young people; the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, two weeks, beginning December 31; Mapleson is expected in 


January and the American Opera Company will close the season with one 


week of operatic performances, to begin on April 2 


Jur 


s ViENNOT. 


Louisville Leaves. 


LovulisvILLe, 


October 17. 


USICAL matters have been very dull here for the last two 

months, there being no activity whatever in musical circles The 
music teachers have all returned to the city, and most of them have their 
classes under good headway. The different musical organizations are show- 
The Liederkranz Society are preparing for a 


series of winter concerts at their hall. 


ing some signs of life again. 
The Musical Club met with such 
immense success at their last public concert that we may look for some good 
work from that quarter. A great deal of attention is attracted by the Ama- 
teur Orchestra. 
made up of the best local talent, under the leadership of Prof. Theo, Becker. 


This organization numbers twenty-two members and is 


It is his intention to give three or four open rehearsals during the cold season, 
with the assistance of some good vocalist and pianist, to which only those 
having invitations will be admitted. 

In the past the performances of this orchestra were always attended by our 
best musical people and they will undoubtedly extend their earnest support 
in the future, judging from the sentiment entertained by them toward this 
body. 


or lack of orchestral music, hearing Damrosch and his famous orchestra for 


Since the opening of our Southern Exposition we have had no want 


five consecutive weeks in two daily concerts —a feast of music with which prob- 
ably no other city in the United States, excepting New York, has been favored. 
ms with 


a view to gaining popu- 


His program were not made up of selecti 
larity, as those of Cappa’s would indicate, but contained some of the grandest 
works from the old masters as well as the best modern compositions 
character of the music furnished was far above that of Cappa’s, whic 
easily be detected by comparing the audiences that Damrosch had and those 
that Cappa draws. 
tive people of the city, whereas in the latter this class is very often entirely 


The former were made up of the musical and representa- 


missing. Of course forthe masses Cappa’s engagement is the most satis- 
factory, brass and reeds being better suited to the immense music-hall! th an 
strings. Many of the finer effects made by the Damrosch orchestra were en- 
tirely lost to most of the listeners on account of the noises made by the exhib- 
its surrounding the concert hall and its poor acoustics. 

A very interesting event to our home people was the first appearance of 
Prof. Wm, Frese since his return from Europe. He played the ‘“ Hungar- 
orchestral accompaniment. An 
crowd had gathered on that evening to hear him, and his playing created 


He drew from the magnificent 


ian Fantasie’? by Liszt with enormous 


the greatest enthusiasm. concert grand 
piano tones that proved a powerful touch as well as a marvelous delicacy 

’ 
remarkable The performance 


combined with a technique. elicited a 


tremendous applause, to which he responded by playing Gottschalk’s 
‘* Pasquinade.” The pianoused for this occasion was a Steinway concert 
grand, kindly loaned by D. H, Baldwin & Co., and was distinctly heard in 
every part of the hall. 

The Jules Grau English Opera Company played three nights at the Ma- 
sonic Temple last week, giving the ‘* Mikado,” ** Queen's Lace Handker- 
chief’’ and ‘** Chimes of Normandy.” The attendance was very light, and 
the performance cut up and without interest. Miss Helen Cooper was 
the oniy one that showed any life and vivacity, the balance of the company 
singing and acting without any spirit. The performance altogether was very 
unsatisfactory, and could have been improved upon. 

At Harris's Museum the E, D. Tannehill’s Comedy Company did a tre- 
mendous week’s business with a musical comedy, full of pleasing vocal sel- 
ections. Miss Bessie Cottrill did especially well in her plantation 
songs; also in the burlesque on ‘ Falka,”’ and gained much ap- 
plause. The other parts were all well taken, and the various duets, trios 
and quartets were nicely rendered. 








LS. 


PERSONA 


SIGNOR BELARI'S PUPILS.—Miss Annis Montague, prima 
donna of the American Opera Company, finished her studies with 
Signor Emilio Belari in Paris. Signor Belari is now a resident 
of this city, and Mr. C. A. Rice, also engaged for solo roles with 
the above company, is a pupil of Signor Belari. 


Mk. VAN DER STUCKEN ILL.—We are sorry to have to 
chronicle this week the severe illness of Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, the genial and gifted young conductor and composer. 
Mr. Van der Stucken is suffering from the effects of over-work, 
as shown in nervous prostration, and abstinence from all musi- 
cal work for the time being is the advice of the three physicians 
attending him. From latest reports it would seem that Mr. Van 
der Stucken is doing much better, though he is not yet allowed 
to see anyone and it will take several weeks before he can think 
of resuming his duties. 

MME. FURSCH-MApDI.—Mme. Fursch-Madi, the cele- 
brated prima donna, left last week for St. Louis, where she will 
be heard at the concerts of the local musical festival to be given 
under Theodore Thomas. She will also be the soloist at the first 
Thomas Popular Concert in this city. 

Miss EvA KENNEDY-LAURIE.—About the soloist of the 
first Mozart Musicale given in Richmond, Va., on the 15th inst., 
The State, of that city, says: ‘* The vocalist of the evening was 
Miss Eva Kennedy-Laurie, of New York. She has arich, flexible 
contralto voice, full of passion and dramatic power, and notwith- 
standing the poor acoustics of the hall she made an excellent im- 
pression. The hope was expressed by music-loving people that 
Miss Laurie would be heard in the new hall, where the acoustics 
This a graduate of the celebrated 
method known as the ‘Cappiani School.’” 


will be better artiste is 


Musician, Press-Critic and Public. 
aes oO 
By A. R. PArRsons. 

LUTARCH informs us that when Demosthenes 
undertook the defense of the Grecians against Philip ‘‘ the 
object was noble and good,” and that, although Philip was tem- 
porarily victorious when the Philippic orations of Demosthenes 
had made him ‘‘ hazard his life and empire on the issue of a few 

brief hours,” yet he did not long survive his victory. 

When, therefore, the defense of musician and public against 
‘* press-criticism ” is undertaken in the columns of THE Musical 
Courts, it is gratifying to have the arraignment termed in the 
editorial comment a “ philippic;” the appellation seeming an 
omen of good times to come when further occasion for such 
The public naturally ap- 
While, what- 
ever press-critics may think and say of the public, the musician 
agrees Dr that ‘‘ although daily experience 
shows that nothing is too bad for the stomach of the crowd, yet 


philippics also shall have vanished. 
proves of words spoken in behalf of the musician, 
Biilow, 


with von 


the artist knows that nothing can be too good for the public, for 
whom it is the artist’s highest privilege to labor.” 

That Tur Musicat Courter’s comments in the issue of October 
14 most properly call for further remarks explanatory of and supple- 
mentary to the essay on “ Musician, Press-Critic and Public” in 
the same number, appears plainly enough from the thoughtful and 
suggestive paper of Dr. S. Austin Pearce under the same title in 
that journal of October 21. Like THE Musica Courier, so, 
too, the scholarly musician just mentioned seems to have under- 
stood that the essay in question wanted ‘only reporters” to 

This is, however, a 
as well. As to THE 
expected from 


stand between the artist and the public. 
The essay wanted ‘‘ teachers” 
to know what was 


mistake. 
MUSICAI 
reporters (and we would add) teachers, the essay was not want- 


Courter’s wish = 


ing in clues and indications. An illustration, however, drawn 
from comparatively recent musical history may be appropriately 
At the first production of the ‘‘ Nibelung Trilogy” 
R. G. Hassard was present as representative 


In his comprehen- 


given here 
at Bayreuth, Mr. J. 
of a prominent New York daily newspaper. 
sive letters to it he nowhere posed as a ‘“‘ press-critic ” in the 
sense of our essay, but instead he obviously sought to fulfill on 
that occasion the double function (1) of a faithful reporter of the 
chief external details and circumstances of the production whether 
successful or not in execution and in effect, and (2) at the same 
time that of a carefully prepared teacher elucidating the aims, 
inner spirit and structure of the work of art itself from point to 
point. Both sides of the gentleman’s work were valuable just in 
proportion to the success of his twofold effort, and would have 
remained so had the reporting been done by one person and the 
teaching by quite another. It was work of this sort which was 
in view when the essay said: ‘* Let press-critics turn either into 
teachers on the one hand, or, on the other, into mere faithful re- 
porters of facts.” 

Dr, Pearce’s essay contains an admirable presentment of the mo- 
tives and methods which alone qualify one (in the words of our 
essay) to “stand at the side of the artist, as teacher and exponent 
of the doctrines of art.” Such teaching, however, must be based 
on knowledge ; and unfortunately for those who would teach 
without first becoming artists, there are two kinds of knowledge, 
viz., knowledge theoretical and knowledge practical. The former 
is what is attained by those who investigate the doctrine without 
leading the life ; the latter, by those who lead the life, often with- 


out inquiring too particularly as to the doctrine. Knowledge 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


practical an affair of (more or less homely, but solid) fact. It is, | 
and must always remain, the despair of all our dilettanti of the 
press that ‘‘in the sphere of reason everything is probable and 
hardly anything true, while in the sphere of fact, nearly every- 
thing is improbable and all things are true.” It would astonish 
our press-critics were they to try the effect upon their stores of | 
imaginary knowledge of a few years’ hard practice on some mu- 
sical instrument, or the same amount of work devoted to actual | 
labor in harmony and composition. Much of their former sup- 
posed sight would then plainly appear to have been sheer blind- | 
ness. Working scales into the fingers would often prove an ad- 
mirable way to cause scales to fall from the eyes. 

Comparatively few, however, are able to qualify adequately 
for the teacher’s position in the columns of the press. To the 
others, whom the essay invited to ‘‘turn into mere faithful re- 
porters of facts,” it may not be amiss to point out, that fo re- 


port in detail the mere external facts concerning public perform. | 
ances and the public reception of artists and of works of musical | 
art,as a memorandum for those present and for the true informa. | 
tion of absent musicians and readers, is to render a service which | 
no ‘‘records of advertising pages” can possibly perform. It is | 
the shame of *‘ press criticism,” and one of the chief marks by 
which it is distinguished from ‘‘teaching” or ‘‘ reporting,” that 
such facts are so often ignored or suppressed and readers given 
instead, and without any warning, the mere ‘‘ opinions” of some 
self-constituted art-censor, often either callow, or else a d/ase ig- 
noramus, dwelling complacently in the fool’s paradise of notions, 
theories and assumptions, either antiquated, exploded, or im- 
possible. Such critics are only too ready to play with their dear 
readers the child’s game of ‘‘shut your eyes and open your 
mouth,” and with the usual result, viz., instead of anything nu- 
tritious or palatable, the silly dupe gets only a taste of the crit- 


ic’s inky thumb ! 

It was not 
meant to be ‘‘ the logic of the essay” that ‘“‘to have and to utter 
opinions,” makes of one a press critic; nor yet that to receive 
‘* pay from a newspaper for printing those opinions at once makes 
corrupt and dishonest.” A the 
questionable relations,” may, 


To return to THE Musica Courigr’s comments. 


““ 


one immodest, sentence in 
essay where allusion was made to 
perhaps, fairly bear a construction pointing in the direction of 


But that sentence sought to intimate 


such an interpretation. 
sympathetically and apologetically in qualified words, that the 
grosser abuses of the critic’s power, which have become matters 


of common report from time to time, may not unfrequently be 


owing to circumstances to which the critic falls a victim. In no 
case can the getting of pay from one’s newspaper foster corruption 
of any sort, but only, possibly, the getting too little pay ! 

The whole matter of THe MusicAL Courter’s interrogations 
and strictures turn on the meaning of the terms press-critic and 
In Stormonth’s new diction- 


press-criticism as there employed. 
ary, the author’s acknowledgments are made to certain high 
dignitaries of the Church of Rome, for ‘‘ numerous acts of 
courtesy affording information concerning ecclesiastical, 
archeological and other terms.” 
therefore, to read in that dictionary under the word ‘‘ Jesuit,” 
that it signifies at one and the same time, one belonging to ‘‘a 
religious order in the Roman Catholic Church renowned for the 


in 
It is particularly interesting, 


"and also ‘ 
” 


we 


zeal, learning and address of its members ; 
while by ‘* Jesuitry 


an 


P are to 


intriguer, a crafty person ;’ 
understand ‘‘the principles and practices of the Jesuits,” and, 
also, ‘‘ cunning, deceit, hypocrisy.” All of this involves no con- 
demnation of the whole work of the Jesuit order, nor yet of the 
‘* every act of its every member.” It simply implies the uniform 
existence of certain abuses in connection with the practical work- 
ings of the Jesuit order, to an extent sufficient to render the term 
Jesuitism strikingly significant of them. In like manner, when 
the term ‘‘ press-critic”” is employed in a disparaging sense, “ the 
every act of every press-critic”’ is not involved in one sweeping 
condemnation, but only notorious abuses, inseparable from the 
workings of the order, unless its members agree to turn either 


conscientious press-teachers or into faithful 


“ 


into competent, 
reporters. 

The thing asserted is that the erection of a platform of irrespon- 
sible censorship and the assumption of valid power to arbitrate 
and judge between musicians and the public with branding-iron 
in hand are acts at once unwarrantable and intolerable, acts mis- 
chievous in their influence on art, artists and the public. 
Composers and artists take their positions before the public ina 
concert-room much as candidates stand for office in a popular 
election. The suffrages of all no one hopes nor cares to secure, 
The question is simply one of majorities or minorities on the oc- 
casion in question. As the “ press-critic’”’ would seem to view 
affairs, one might well ask: ‘‘ What shall it profit the musician 
if he gain a whole public and lose the reporter of the daily : 
The musician approved by the public has a sure warrant, one- 
sided, but valid, for carrying on his work with all possible confi- 
dence. The musician approved by his fellow-musicians has also 
a sure warrant, though equally one-sided. The musician ap- 
proved by both public and fellow-musicians has gained all mortal 
need aspire to win. He can safely leave the ‘‘ critic” to fashion 
and indulge in his own ideas of art, without troubling himself to 
try to make a conquest there. 

The only doubt or confusion in the matter arises from the fact 
that no one openly terms himself a press-critic in the sense of a 
self-sufficient arbiter and autocratic art-censor; while all true 
teachers through the medium of the public press are content to 
be called press-critics. When once we have discriminated care- 
fully, however, we can take up our morning-newspapers and art- 








theoretical is an affair of (often subtle) reasoning ; knowledge 








journals prepared to read and sift according to the nature of the 





contents : finding perhaps in one and the same article, here a fine 
bit of teaching ; there a clear and succinct bit of reporting ; there, 
alas! a bit of ‘‘press-criticism ” in which whatever the writer 
may have felt under the influence of an unfavorable seat—un- 
familiarity with, prejudice against, or indifference towards, a 
given composer or artist, physical fatigue, indigestion, specific 
ignorance or general music-weariness, &c., &c., has been put in 
solid type for the absent reader, not as a confession of the writer's 
purely personal impressions, but instead as bed-rock enduring 
fact and, for all the reader knows, the impartial expression of 
public sentiment at the time. 

The dictionary says, very prettily, that a critic is ‘‘a person 
skilled in judging of the merits of works in the fine arts ;” but it 
also says that an augur was a person who professed to foretell 
future events by natural tokens, as the singing and flight of birds, 
the flashing of lightning,” &c. To have a name and a recognized 
office in public life is one thing ; the real usefulness of the business 
to anyone besides the critic and the augur themselves is quite an- 
other affair. 


Editors Musical Courier 


I see that some of your correspondents would like to abolish 
the press-critic, and to that end are using your columns ina 
combined effort to prove his utter uselessness. One of your con- 
tributors waxes so warm over the subject as to term the critic ‘‘a 
barnacle clinging to the ship of art,” and calls upon musicians 
to rid themselves of all such impertinently intrusive ‘‘ middle- 
men.” Your short but pithy editorial comment was a reply quite 
sufficient in itself, even if the ill-concealed sophisms and contra- 
dictions of the article in question needed any. A busy man should, 
therefore, try to find some excuse for paying attention to such 
Eolian warfare, and here is mine: A possible explanation of 
the cause of the continual misunderstanding by musicians of the 
functions of a press-critic. 

Have not all the recent effusions upon the subject been a little 
too theoretical and not sufficiently practical? This seems to me 
to be the fault with all of them, from Mr. Krehbiel’s otherwise 
excellent paper (which I believe started the controversy) down to 
the article quoted from above. 

The press-critic exists ; therefore he has a reason for existing. 
This is an excellent dogma to start with, and naturally suggests a 
question, the answer to which will go a long way toward solving 
the whole difficulty. For whom does he exist, the artist or the 
public? By all means for the public. 

The public needs the press-critic as an interpreter, a teacher 
and a judge, simply because—with all due respect—it is too in- 
fernally ignorant to get along by itself. Mix with the public, 
and see if it be not so. Some—the intelligent minority—are in- 
deed intelligent ; but the large majority—say, three-quarters—are 
oftentimes incapable of forming their own opinions. Plain lan- 
guage this, which it might be wiser to express in a confidential 
conversation than in cold type. It will certainly offend our op- 
timistic friends, but to what end shall we pervert the wholesome 
if ungarnished truth ? 

How many members of an operatic audience, do you suppose, 
defer making up their minds about the value of a performance 
until next day after reading the papers? One-quarter? One- 
half? Three-quarters? The principle is the same in any case. 
Doubtless at a symphony concert the ratio of di/e¢tanti is larger 
and the judicial standard consequently higher. But even there 
how many are there who, though decided in their likes and dis- 
likes, cannot, unaided, explain the reason for their preferences? 
Is not an intelligent newspaper criticism, musician/y yet not too 
technical, of great service to them. 

The average concert-goer, and 4 fortiori the opera-goer, has 
not time, nor in some instances the inclination, to study musical 
histories, works on theory and the like. But for that must he be 
suffered to remain in ignorance? Newspaper criticism, at its 
best, fills just that void which the public feels. Banish the critic, 
if that were possible, and see whether the public could long re- 
That press-criticism is continually 
in need of reform no one can deny. It must necessarily advance 
in excellence as the advance in public knowledge requires it. To 
see how much it has progressed already one has but to pick up the 
files of our dailies of twenty-five years ago, or look at those of 
the Western cities of to-day, which are now about as cultured 
musically as New York was before the war. 

If the critic must be classed either with the artist or the public, 
by all means class him with the public. He is one of them, a 
leader undoubtedly—perhaps a kind of autocratic Mugwump, 
but at all events it is primarily because he is one of them that he 
understands so well their sympathies, their wants, their failings. 
It is just for this reason that many really excellent musicians who 
write about their art learnedly and technically, nevertheless suc- 
ceed so poorly with the public—they fail to write to the public 
from the public standpoint. The press-critic does this. 

EpGAR J. LEVEY. 


main insensible to the loss. 


New York, October 23. 1885. 





Sterne alludes to the complex feeling existing between 
performer and listener with characteristic humor in “ Tristram 
Shandy.” ‘‘ There is nothing,” he says, ‘‘in playing before 


good judges, but there is a man there—Sir, I had rather play a 
capriccio to Calliope herself than draw my bow across my fiddle 
before that very man ; and yet I'll stake my cremona to a Jew’s 
harp, which is the greatest musical odds that were ever laid, that 
I will this moment stop three hundred and fifty leagues out of tune 
upon my fiddle, without punishing one single nerve that belongs 
to him.” 
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Professional Cards. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 
ture. 208 East 10th st., N. Y. City. 
JOHN BAYER, 

Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
rk. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New Yor 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Co sy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 
VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
ag2 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
THEODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin, Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
(Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York 





MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher. 
405 Lexingt. » Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 





C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. dress: 

as Union Square, New York. 





MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. Witliam 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

or terms apply at the above address. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantaate for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Managet, 40 Union Square, New York. 


Upright and Square 
YPrA Tos 


and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


Faetory 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
Pianist AND ACCOMPANIST, 
Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Co. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 
CONTRALTO, 

Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 
BA$S-BARITONE, 


Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
Ight and 20th Streets. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


FRANELIN SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Oldest in America, Largest and Best Equip- 
ped in the World, 


begs to announce the following IMPORTANT EN 
GAGEMENTS, in ardition to its already large and 
able faculty, viz. : 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO ROTOLI, 


of Rome, Tenor, and one of four or five greatest sing 
ing masters of Europe. He has been secured fora 
period of years and will give class and private les- 
sons. His farewell concert, recently given in Rome 
was attended by the King and all the nobility, and 
his advent in musical Boston will be an event of un- 
usual importance. 


HERR CARL FAELTEN, 


chief piano master of the Raff Conservatory at Frank- 
fort, who has already won a foremost position in 
America as artist and teacher, has been secured fora 
term of years, and will devote his entire time to the 
institution in class and private lessons. 


SIGNOR LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 


of Milan, violin virtuoso and teacher, well known as 
first violin and soloist in the Boston’ Symphony or- 
chestra under Herr Gericke, has been secured for the 
violin school and will give class and piivate lessons 
only at the Conservatory. 


PROF. WM. J. ROLFE, AM., 


has been elected principal of the School of Genera- 
Literature, and will give instruction in English Literal 
ture, both by lectures and by class instruction. A 
general class meeting, twice a week (20 lessons), $5.00. 
Special advanced classes, limited to ten pupils, $10.00 
per term. Other branches, under best teachers, $5.00 
ed term. Provision not heretofore available has 
been made for the 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Monsieur Jean de Peiffer, of Paris, and Herr Albert 
< t of the University of Berlin, will devote 








IVERS PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 181 & 182 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Factories: Albany and Main Sts., Ca 


Beauty of Tone, 


—UNEXCELLED IN— 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 











WAND 
AVRARA Cael 9 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Piano Manufacturer 


a=m= TO THE<— 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF GERMAN}, 


COBLENZ, 


GERMANY. 


1880—DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION—First Prize for Grand Pianos. 
1880—DUSsELDORF EXHIBITION—First Prize for Upright Pianos. 
1881—MELBOURNE EXHIBITION —First Prize, Gold Medal. 
18883—AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION—Grand Diploma of Honor for Grand Pianos. 
1883—-AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION—Grand Diploma of Honor for Upright Pianos. 
(Only Highest Distinction for the whole Kingdom of Prussia.) 
1884—LONDON EXHIBITION—Member of the Jury; Not Competing. 
1885—ANTWERP EXHIBITION—First Prize; Grand Diploma of Honor for 


Grand Pianos. 


1885—ANTWERP EXHIBITION—First Prize; Grand Diploma of Honor for 


Upright Pianos. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM 
Abt, Brahms, Von Biilow, Jaell, Liszt, Maszkowski, 
Servais, Thalberg, Wagner and Mme. 
Clara Schumann, 


Express the opinion that these pianos possess incomparable beauty ot 
tone, have an elegant touch and remarkable durability. 





Known everywhere, ‘and sol 


their whole time to the FRENCH and GERMAN, 
while Dr. L. D. Ventura, will give instructions in 
ITALIAN. 

Thorough instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin and 
all orchestral and band instruments, Vocal Music 
Sight Singing, Harmony, Theory, Composition and 
Orchestration ; Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawin 
Painting, Modeling, Portraiture; Oratory, Englis 


Branches. 
THE HOME 


has been thoroughly renovated and put in first-class 
order, Steam Heat and Electric Light have 
been introduced into all the rooms, thus securing the 
utmost of comfort, convenience and safety, and 
making the Home the best equipped and most elegant 
of its kind in the world. 

For full information cal] on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 


Franklin Square, Boston. 


’ 


first-class instruments. 





LL. M. ROUBEN, 


MANAGER, 


40 UNION SQUARE, NEW WORK, 


Representing Eminent Musical Artists 


IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
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REENER BALRED. 


Steinway & Sons’ Demurrer to 
Greener’s Complaint is Sus- 
tained by the United 
States Court. 


T will be remembered that two days after the depart- 
| ure of Mr. William Steinway for Europe, May 6, 
1885, Jacob Greener brought suit against Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons for alleged infringement of his United 
States patent for a graduating soft pedal, No. 86,747, 
dated February 9, 1869, after having previously brought 
a number against various piano 
manufacturers in the Eastern States, who had backbone 
enough not to pay tribute to a pretended inventor, 
whose patent all knew to be invalid and preposterous. 

The young Elmira lawyer, R. W. Morrison, Greener’s 


of similar suits 


counsel, had intruded himself many times during the 
previous six months upon Mr. William Steinway with 
all sorts of offers, finally proposing to give a license to 
Steinway & Sons free of charge if they would agree not 
to help other parties (whom he had brought suit against) 
with the material in possession of Steinway & Sons. 

It is needless to say that Mr. William Steinway indig- 
nantly spurned the idea of purchasing his peace even 
free of charge, he thereby having to acknowledge 
a device which Steinway 
during the six years prior 
and applied to more than 
and which had been in- 
fifteen years prior to that 


]. Greener as the inventor of 
& Sons ¢hemselves had for and 
to the Greener patent made 
six hundred upright pianos, 
vented in Europe more than 
time, 

Within the three days preceding Monday, October 19, 
the day set for trial, Lawyer Morrison wrote and tele- 
phoned to Mr. William Steinway requesting a personal 
interview, and endeavored to postpone argument on the 
demurrer, all of which was declined by Mr. Steinway 
and his counsellors, as the real object of the efforts for 
delay were readily seen through, viz., that of making 
headway in Greener’s suits brought against some small 
makers in the interior of this State, with small means 
and ignorant of the overwhelming proofs in possession 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons and Chickering & Sons, 
both of which eminent houses deserve the thanks of 
the entire piano trade of the United States for their 
manly stand in this matter. 

Greener’s complaint against Steinway & Sons, among 
other things, alleged that the latter had infringed in the 
Vorthern district of the State of New York ever since 
February 9th, 1869. 

The attorneys of Steinway & Sons, Mr. Arthur V. 
Briesen and George W. Cotterill, demurred to this com- 
plaint, upon the chief grounds that the United States 
Court of the Soutgern district had no jurisdiction and 
that plaintiff was guilty of gross laches, in not bringing 
his suit until a few months prior to the end of his patent, 
without in any way explaining or excusing such neglect. 

Greener’s lawyer had brought suit against “ William 
Steinway & Sons,” instead of “Steinway & Sons,” but 
this technicality was not even taken advantage of by 
Steinway & Sons’ attorneys. 

After an argument of fully two hours before his Honor 
Alfred C. Coxe, the demurrer of Steinway & Sons was 

tained, and the following order signed by the learned 
judge on the spot and duly filed, to wit: 

CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
SOUTHERN District OF NEw York. 


JACOB 


} 
GREENER, 


Sreinway & Sons, WILLIAM In Equity. 
STEINWAY AND CHARLEs | 
F. TRETBAR 





rhis cause having come to be argued before this Court upon 
the Bill of Complaint and the demurrer thereto, and Arthur von | 


Briessen and G. W. Cotterill, Esquires, having been heard in 
support of the Demurrer and R. W. Morrison, Esq., in oppo- 
sition thereto, and upon due consideration had, It Is Ordered, 
& That the said Demurrer be and the same hereby is sus- 
tained with costs to be taxed, and that the complainant may 
within twenty days after payment of costs file a new or 
amended bill of complaint without prejudice. The said Bill if 
filed to be first submitted to defendants’ counsel. A copy of 
this order to be served within ten days from this date upon 
complainant’s Solicitor. (Signed) ALFRED C, COxXE, 

Order signed and filed 19th October, 1885. 

During his absence in Europe Mr. William Steinway 
has made thorough researches in the Patent Office rec- 
ords at Paris, France; Brussels, Belgium, and London, 
England, and has brought with him a series of foreign 
patents, duly certified as official copies by the American 
consuls of those cities exactly covering the alleged 
Greener soft pedal, being dated many years prior 
thereto, each one of which a/ome would render the 
Greener patent invalid were it not already completely 
squelched by the overwhelming proof of years of prior 
use and public description by Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
since 1863, and Messrs. Chickering & Sons and several 
other American firms since 1866. 

For the benefit of the entire piano and music trade of 
the United States we herewith give a list of the principal 
prior patents proving previous use of this soft pedal in 
Europe and America; also dates of description in the 
public press and array of names of persons still alive 
who can testify and prove prior use of the graduating 
soft pedal, 

FOREIGN PATENTS FOUND BY MR, WM. STEINWAY. 

1. French patent to Samuel Wirth, of Lyons, France, No. 
11,627, dated July 29, 1840, covers a movable rail, bringing the 
hammers nearer to the strings, for the purpose of obtaining a 
softer (céleste) tone, &c. 

2. French patent to Ferdinand de Rohden, of Paris, No. 
6,508, dated October 12, 1847, granted November 25, 1847, 
covering movable rail for the purpose of lessening distance be- 
tween hammers and strings, producing soft tones and allowing 
rapid repeating (répétiteur), also additional patent No, 8,670, 
filed July 28, 1849, granted October 13, 1849. 

3. Same patent as No. 6,508, granted in Belgium, No. 4,760, 
filed October 25, 1847, granted November 20, 1847. 

4. French patent to Claude Montal, of Paris, and certificate 
of addition to his patents of January 15 and 18, 1848, No. 
7,070, dated July 23, 1851. In its drawing shows movable 
rail and also hammers, when at rest, and when by the action 
of the pedal brought nearest to the strings, covering exactly 
the same points claimed by Greener twenty years afterward. 

5. French patent to Mme. Widow Erard, of Paris, No. 
66,253, February 17, 1865, and addition of June 6, 1865. Pat- 
ents a moyable rail supported by springs, intended to /essen or 
increase the distance between the hammers and strings at 
pleasure. 

6. French patent to N. Fummo, No. 59,820, August 31, 
1863. Patents a movable rail raising the hammer up to the 
strings, thereby rendering them inactive for the purpose of al- 
lowing melodeon attachment to be played. 

7. French patent No. 50,958, August 26, 1861. 
tion of piano and organ, shows movable rail, also hammers 
upon it at rest and in a raised position, covering whole Greener 


Combina- 


claim. 

8. The foregoing patent was also granted in England by 
letters patent, No. 2,394, September 30, 1863, to William 
Clarke, on communication from abroad by Louis Etienne Dor- 
gal, Jules Frangois Quesné and Frangois Coré, all of Paris, 
Empire of France. 

g. English patent to Althanese Mathurin Pierre Airiau, of 
Paris, France, No. 19, January 2, 1862. 

Among other things this patent shows a movable bar or 
cross-piece, covered with cloth and hinged to the rigid ham- 
mer rest beam, and placed between the latter and the ham- 
mers. The patent then reads: ‘* This cross-piece is intended to 
lessen, more or less, and at pleasure the sounds of the instrument 


by drawing the hammers close to or gradually from the point of 


percussion or striking, tis termed a sordine.” 

This patent shows the complete graduating soft pedal in an 
upright piano, and fully covers the Greener claim as applied 
by the latter to a square piano. 

The names of the European witnesses still living who 
have manufactured this soft pedal for twenty-five years 
past or longer are as follows: 

Ferdinand de Rohden, action-maker, Paris. 

His son, C. de Rohden, action-maker, Paris. 

Fred. Lapuchin (former foreman of F. de Rohden), now 
residing at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Henry Schwander and Joseph Herrburger, forming the 





action-making firm of Herrburger-Schwander, 16 Rue Evan- 
gile, Paris, France. 

Joseph Gabriel Gaveau, 47 Rue Servan, Paris, has applied 
the graduating soft pedal to all his upright pianos since the 
year 1853, exporting many of them up to 1861 to New Orleans, 
La. 

Mons. Tessereau, successor of Claude Montal, piano manu- 
facturer, Paris. 

Frederick Eugene Pape, 17 Faubourg Montmartre, Paris. 

Claude Montal, the blind piano manufacturer, of 
Paris, in 1857 published his large illustrated catalogue, 
duly entered in I’Institute de France that year, fully 
describing the graduating soft pedal in his upright 
pianos (see translation in THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
March 9g, 1881, and November 5, 1884). Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons have one of these Montal catalogues in 
their possession, presented to them by Mr. Montal’s 
daughters, residing in Paris. 

OF PROOFS OF PRIOR USE 
STATES, 

1. Greener’s patent of February 9, 1869, is completely 
anticipated and antedated by D. B. Newhall’s United 
States patent of November 3, 1841, as shown below. 

2. Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ United States patent 
81,306, dated August 18, 1868, for their tubular metallic 
action frame, shows the graduating soft pedal in the 
drawing and model deposited in the Patent Office in 
May, 1868, nine months defore the date of Greener’s 
patent. 

3. In the year 1858 Mr. Mathushek, of New York, in- 
troduced this soft pedal into several of his grand and 
square pianos. 

4. Mr. C. F. Theodore Steinway, who had assumed his 
father’s business in Brunswick, Germany, in 1850, also 
made all his upright pianos with this soft pedal from 
1862-65. 

5. Atthe World’s Fair of London, 1862, Claude Montal, 
of Paris, exhibited upright pianos with this graduating 
pedal, which is fully described in the official Jury Re- 
port, Class 16, on page 6, which was immediately pub- 
lished throughout the civilized world. 

6. Henry Steinway, Jr., who had personally attended 
the said World’s Fair, returned to New York about No- 
vember, 1862, and introduced the graduating soft pedal 
into their upright pianos, at that time manufactured by 
Steinway & Sons, and continued by them ever since. 
We have seen in Steinway & Sons’ warerooms, a few 
days ago, a Steinway upright piano bearing the number 
9,927, with this soft pedal. The entries in the books 
show that the instrument was begun in August, 1864, 
finished in June, 1865, and sold by Mr. William Steinway 
to Mme. Lentilhon, of West Eleventh street, New York, 
December 27, 1865, where it has remained ever since, 
and can now beseen at Steinway Hall. 

7. In the fall of 1866, Messrs. Steinway & Sons issued 
their illustrated catalogue, in which among other things 
this graduating soft pedal was fully described, as also in 
the public press of the city of New York, among which 
we will mention: New York 7rzbune, of December 14, 
1866; Wéelkes’s Spirit of the Times, December 29, 1866; 
New York Daily News, January 4, 1867, and Theodore 
Hagen’s Weekly Review, of October 27, 1866. 

8. Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ upright piano shipped 
to the Paris Exposition in February, 1867, contained 
this graduating soft pedal. 

g. Messrs. Chickering & Sons also began the intro- 
duction of this soft pedal three years before the date of 
the Greener patent. 

10. Louis Grunewald, of New Orleans, La., has, be- 
tween the years 1850-1861, imported and sold all over 
the South large numbers of “Gaveau” and ‘“ Schoul- 
tes,” of Paris, upright pianos, having this same gradu- 


SUMMARY IN THE UNITED 


ating soft pedal. 

Names of some of the principal witnesses, still alive, 
of prior use in the United States : 
William Steinway New York. 
C. F. Theodore Steinway 
J. F. Petri 
Louis Geilfuss 
Albert H. Wood 
Charles F. Tretbar... 

J. H. Hempsted 
William Mason 
August Hobein 
Otto Koch 

Henry Kroeger.... 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Orange, N. J. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 


William Wander 
Charles Blasius 
Wilson K. Nixon 
George Lyon... ry 
Mrs. Lentilhon. . cissece ssc cevvponee ceasese New York. 

(As purchaser of Steinway upright piano No. 9,927, De- 

cember 27, 1865.) 

Louis Grunewald 

William Mathushek 

po eee ete ee 
NM ges csescc ele coucesge sees St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Droop ...+.... Washington, D.C, 
And many others. 

As said before, we can sympathize with an honest in- 
ventor, but we believe there never has been a case in the 
history of patent litigation in the United States so 
utterly devoid of merit and truth as the various suits 
instituted by Greener against a number of piano manu- 
facturers, for the purpose of coercing the entire piano 
trade into paying him tribute for something which he 
did not only zof invent, but which, by zmztating a well- 
known device suitable only for upright pianos and ap-~ 
plying the same to sguare pianos, he turned thereby into 
an absurdity and positive injury to each square piano 
cursed with such a pedal. We therefore congratulate 
the entire piano trade at Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ vic- 
tory over Greener, without even necessitating them to 
show the overwhelming merits of their case. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York. 


“ 








ARWOOD & BEARDSLEY, in Boston, are at 
present the chief representatives in this country of the 
European piano, and the fact need not be denied that the firm 
have sold quite anumber of Bliithner pianos in and around Boston 
during the past few years. They make a handsome profit on the 
Bliithner piano, which is not, by any means, the leading piano 
manufactured in Germany, and their success has under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances been so pronounced that another German 
piano will soon be on sale at the warerooms of Steinert & Sons, 
in Boston, who were not slow in discovering that a certain class 
of toadies would buy nothing but the ‘‘imported ” article. These 
toadies constitute the customers of Harwood & Beardsley, and 
they will buy the Bechstein pianos from the Steinerts. From a 
musical or scientific point of view it would be absurd to make a 
comparison between our first-class large-toned pianos and the 
Bliithner with its small tone, and the purchasers of the Bliithner 
are probably aware of the difference, if they are at all musical ; 
but they want the ‘‘ imported ” article, and I say let them have it. 
eee * 

All that our piano workingmen now need to make them 
happy is the importation en d/oc of the cheap German pianos and 
their sale by active agents and dealers. The first thing there- 
fore to do is to reduce the tariff next winter when Congress 
meets and then let the German pianos come in large quantities to 
make our firesides happy and to let our neighbors see that we do 
not care for the home-made piano, but that we are exsthetically in- 
clined, and as transcendental beings must have an ‘‘imported” 
piano, together with our “‘imported” elegant clothes, our ‘‘im- 
ported” classical furniture and our ‘‘ imported”’ aristocratic 
husband. When all this is accomplished, then we will reduce 
the pay of the workingmen, and subsequently save all other ex- 
penses, including insurance, by closing the factories and retir- 
ing—to the poorhouse. What an arcadian existence that will be, 
especially when compared with the present vulgar life of labor 


and money-making ! eee % 


But Harwood & Beardsley are not only engaged in im- 
porting pianos ; that is not all. That firm is also interested in 
the manufacture of pianos, and in the capacity of ‘‘ assistants,” 
whatever that term may signify in piano phraseology. The fol- 
lowing extracts, taken from a catalogue which is used by Har- 
wood & Beardsley, tells a story new and unique in our piano in- 
dustry. The catalogue before me is issued by S. G. Chickering 
& Co., ‘*‘ Manufacturers of first-class upright pianos, 158 Tre- 
mont street, Boston,” which is the warerooms of Harwood & 
Beardsley, and in its introduction it says among other things : 

‘* We are making a first-class piano in every respect. Our past 











experience of twenty years has demonstrated to our minds that a | 


cheap instrument is dear at any price, and that the best is none 
too good.” 

The catalogue is dated June 1, 1884; consequently the ex- 
perience must date from 1864. Such a firm as S. G. Chickering 
& Co. has not been in existence twenty years, and yet in reading 
the above language the impression is created that an old estab- 
lished piano manufacturing concern is speaking ¢x cathedra, 
while in reality a lately created firm is doing all this talking. 

ee eH 

But let us go on. The introduction says: 

‘*We do not propose to revolutionize the art of pianoforte 
making with some new-fangled idea, simply to mystify the public 
and bother the tuner.” 

Do Harwood & Beardsley, who to all appearances wrote the 
words I am quoting, not believe in the Bliithner Aliquot system ? 
What newfangled idea do they refer to? I am about and 
around in the pianoforte trade and I do not know of any new- 
fangled idea that proposes to revolutionize the art of piano- 
making. But I do take great stock in the many useful and scien- 
tific patents embodied in many of our American pianos which 
have assisted in placing these pianos at the top rung of the lad- 
der. 


*# ee * 


But I will go on with the catalogue. S. G. Chickering & 
Co. continue by claiming ‘‘ to make a practical upright pianoforte, 
an instrument that an artist will delight to play upon ; an action 
with a proper dip and one that can be adjusted easily by a tuner ; 
an action where the touch has some relation to the tone, and an 
instrument that can be tuned without driving the tuner frantic 
over harmonic tones and false strings.” 

Here then comes a series of claims that are intended to show us 
the excellences of the S. G. Chickering piano and its action. 
Will Harwood & Beardsley please state what pianos of repute 
have actions that are so constructed that the touch has eo relation 
to the tone? The impudence in this high-sounding catalogue 
reaches its climax in the statement that S. G. Chickering & Co. 
make their actions. This is a falsehood. As to frantic tuners 
the only frantic ones I know of are those who fail to get a job. 
Those at work are not frantic either over harmonic tones or false 
strings. But I ask Harwood & Beardsley what is the matter with 
the harmonic tones in the Bltithner Aliquot scale, the advantages 
of which have been so forcibly demonstrated by the Boston firm ? 

eee * 

Now I come to the gist of the matter. To show the rela- 
tions existing between the firm of S. G. Chickering & Co. and 
Harwood & Beardsley, I simply reproduce the words used in the 
catalogue in question : 

** We are to be congratulated in securing the valuable services 
of Mr. Irving I, Harwood and Mr. George W. Beardsley as 
assistants. Mr. Harwood is without doubt the best expert in 
piano tone and the general construction of the pianoforte that 
can be found in this country.” 

Great Scott! Just think of Harwood first writing this of him- 
self, and subsequently distributing his own opinion of himself 
to callers and others! Leaving aside the merits of the statement, 
and only viewing its character, does it not convey at once the 
impression of an inordinate vanity in the man to whom it refers, 
especially when we consider the fact that he uses it in his busi- 
ness every day, and is not this self-consuming vanity a serious 
argument against the validity of the claim itself? Can a man 
who is so honeycombed with self-esteem be an authority on any- 
thing but himself? And even in this task such a man is apt to 
be incompetent. He goes on to say that “he has been consid- 
ered an authority on fone in Boston for the last twenty-five years.” 

ex * 

Oh, ye poor piano manufacturers! Ye who have put 
thousands upon thousands of dollars into the business and have 
still been so short-sighted as not to have seen or heard of Harwood, 
the best expert on piano tone and the general construction of 
the pianoforte that can be found in this country. Oh, ye unhappy 
Chickering & Sons, why did ye let him go? Ye miserable Stein- 
ways why did ye not give him $25,000 a year to put tone into ye 
pianos. Ye forlorn Decker Brothers; ye desolate Sohmers; 
ye wretched Knabes, and ye forsaken Behr Brothers ; ye lone- 
some Decker & Son and ye afflicted Kranich & Bachs; ye woe- 
begone Gablers and ye unfortunate Fischers; oh, ye discon- 
solate Behnings and ye distressed Hardmans, what have ye been 
doing? And ye oppressed Briggses and terror-stricken Emersons, 
Heaven help ye! Ye mortified Hallet & Davis and ye broken- 
hearted Woodward & Browns, what will become of ye? Oh, 


ye Stecks ! gece 


According to the catalogue, Mr. Beardsley is not quite so 
valuable an assistant. He is considered to have but few, if any, 
superiors in the knowledge and requirements of a good piano- 
forte. In comparison with the Harwood claim the Beardsley 
claim drops into abject modesty, which under the circumstances 


cannot be praised too highly. 
*# e# 


Attention will be given to the /onzng of the instrument, 
says the catalogue, and ‘‘ we are satisfied,” they say, ‘‘that our 
facilities in this direction equal or surpass any piano manufacturer 
in this country.” This sentence is a little involved, but it means 
to say that they have facilities to give a piano what it needs 
most that equal or surpass the facilities of any of the great 
houses. This statement, of course, is idiotic, but in perfect har- 
mony with those statements above quoted. The trusses, they 
say, are of the latest ‘‘ London” pattern (Stimpson, Westfield, 


Mass.) eee# 





I give all this space to the subject to show how much | 
nonsense can be printed in a small otherwise insignificant cata- | 


267 


logue, and on what basis some firms do a piano business. 
In mitigation of the language used by Harwood & Beardsley, 
and which to those engaged in the piano trade appears ridicu- 
lous, I will say that there are really a number of people in Boston 
who believe their statements to be absolute facts, and the gentle- 
men themselves have so frequently heard these expressions used 
in connection with their names that they have finally come to the 
conclusion that it is just as they claim. Such a mental state is 
productive of serene happiness, but the outside world in viewing 


it generally calls it a ‘‘ circus.” 
a 


I notice that the S. G. Chickering piano is advertised in 
the Boston Railroad time-table with the same kind of flourishes 
and lines around it that surround the Chickering name on the 


Chickering & Sons pianos. »% % * » 


The restoration of the Smith American Organ Company’s 
building in Boston, which was damaged by fire about one month 
ago, is nearly completed. The Smiths have in the meanwhile 
utilized another factory of their own, and also a building which 
they have leased for a time, and are prepared to go ahead as usual 
in supplying their trade. No house in the trade enjoys a better 
reputation than the Smiths, and I may add no house deserves to 
enjoy it more than the Smiths do. 

eee * : 

Since the announcement in THE MUSICAL COURIER that 
Grovesteen & Fuller were willing to dispose of the business, the 
firm has had several offers, the latest, I believe, from Mr. George 
W. Carter, of Boston, who may secure the succession. Mr. 
Carter was in town yesterday. 

*e 2 * 

The Briggs piano has secured a firm foothold in the 
wholesale trade, and the new factory of the firm is a busy “* hive 
of industry,” as they call it. The large scale Briggs upright 
piano is a fine specimen of a piano, and the smaller sizes go like 
hot cakes at present. One firm ordered over a dozen small ones 


one day last week. 222% 


Last Saturday I saw a splendid walnut case parlor grand 
in the Chickering warerooms in Boston. The case-work of the 
Chickerings is not only elaborate and costly, but it is symmetri- 
cal and artistic throughout. Mr. J. Chandler Smith, the chief 
salesman, tells me that last week was an uncommonly busy retail 


week, and so it was in Boston generally. 
eee * 


I heard John Alden, the pianist, tell a good story the 
other day. A lady bought a very cheap piano, and a few days 
after the purchase she called at the piano warerooms and told the 
dealer that the keyboard was uneven, that some of the keys were 
down and some up, and that some were far apart and others close 
together, &c. ‘‘ Why,” said the dealer, ‘‘ you must have played 
on the piano!” eee 

The New England pianos are made in one of the largest 
and most complete piano factories, not only in this country, but 
in the world. The main building alone is 225 feet long, 80 feet 
deep and has seven floors, and every detail of piano building is 
carefully attended to. Labor-saving machinery of all kinds has 
been introduced and the plan of piano construction is the most 


practical that can be found anywhere. 
* xk * 


Suppose a new action factory were started in Boston, 
what would some of our action friends say? What could they 
say? But such a thing is a possibility ; in fact, I might say, a 
probability. 


es e2# # # 


Hallett & Davis are shipping thirty-six pianos every week 
right along and the firm has orders booked ahead which will keep 
it busy for the balance of 1885. The new fall-board is an excel- 
lent device, neat in appearance, rapid in its workings and a very 


practical adjunct to an upright piano. 
ee eH 


The report published by the Chicago /ndzcator to the 
effect that articles of incorporation had been filed here by the 
E. H. McEwen Company as successors to E. H. McEwen & Co. 
No such articles of incorporation had been filed 

Such a “move” may take place this week, but 
Mr. Rodda was a little too 


is premature. 

up to yesterday. 
it is not yet an accomplished fact. 
previous. 








About the Gabler Piano. 


Savannau, Ga., October 22, 


Editors Musical Courier : ia 
LLOW me to endorse your good opinion of the 
Gabler & Brother new upright piano, style 7, to which you 
referred so favorably in your last week’s issue. 

I have just received a sample of the above instrument. While 
the patent swing desk and sliding fall-lid are valuable improve 
ments to enhance the exterior appearance of the instrument, I 
care more and wish to speak particularly of the tone and work- 
manship. I have tried the instrument with different styles of 
music and find the tone full, round and of splendid singing 
quality. Particularly enjoyable were to me Nos, 18 and 19 of 
‘*Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words,” in which both voices 
(No. 18 Duetto) have to be heard clearly and distinctly above the 
accompaniment in the severe legato style. In Liszt’s RKhap- 
sodie Hongroise No. 14 (dedicated to Billow), the liquid tones of 


| the treble were particularly fine in the sempre piano e ben articu- 


Jato passage. Candidly speaking, I believe that the ‘‘ Gabler’’ 
piano has astonishingly improved since Emil Gabler has been the 
manager of the firm. £s hat cine grosse Zukun/t. 

Yours truly, H. L. SCHREINER, 
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Fooling Around the Inventories, at 
Kensington, England. 


By LuKe SHARP, 


HAT I want to convey is the delights that come 

of going to the show with no set object, and especially 

with a firm determination not to receive instruction but to drift 

hither and thither with the crowd or out of it, and enjoy the 
pleasures of aimlessness for a season. 

The promoters of the London Inventories have undoubtedly 
struck a big thing. The Inventories have done for other Lon- 
don amusements what the skating-rinks did for theatres in 
America. Nothing else is paying in London, except the exhi- 
bition, and that is paying tremendously. The secret is that it is 
wonderfully cheap, and they recognize that people do not want 
information crammed down their throats. They know that a fel- 
low, alone, wants to sit down somewhere and smoke, far from the 
thump of big engines or the roar of steam, and they provide 
seats in the garden for him. They have two pavilions, where 
the best bands in the world play alternately. He can take a seat 
under the trees, borrow a light from the next man, fling one leg 
over the other, lean back luxuriously and send the smoke to min- 
gle with the leafy branches above him, while the gentle plash of the 
fountain luils his spirit and soothes a body fatigued by long and ener- 
getic loafing. He can take his seat according to his musical tastes. 
If he prefers the soft seductive music of the Continental orches- 
tra, he gets near the eastern pavilion, and lets the dreamy Strauss 
undulations of sound waft him to Vienna, and when that ceases 
there comes down the avenue of trees, mellowed by the distance, 
the more brassy blare of Dan Godfrey’s trumpets. Or he can 
seat himself more directly under the baton of the great Dan and 
get the full amount of his money flung acoustically down on 
him, and in the interval the etherealized foreign strains come to 
him from afar, sometimes mingling with the liquid ripple of the 
sometimes mastering it, and oftener sinking sub- 
The Strauss music, “like a poul- 
” that the brass band has 


fountains, 
ordinate to the water melody. 
tice comes to heal the blows of sound 
been dealing out. 

Heavenly as all this is, a fellow’s cigarettes will run out, so he 
puts the holder in his vest pocket and strolls off to the exhibi- 
tion. Here he wanders among miles of machinery and thanks 
his stars that he doesn’t understand the first thing about it and 
doesn’t want to. He sees unfortunate wretches struggling with 


the huze guide-b99k and hopelessly wallowing in it trying to find 





East Central Division, Group No. 2,345,678 or some such thing, 
The man who fools with that two pound guide-book (official) is 
lost. Until he gains strength enough of mind to shake himself 
clear of it, to chuck it over the garden wall or sink it in the 
depths of the middle lake, his enjoyment for that day is gone up. 
Samivel, beware of official guide-books. 

To become personal again (using ‘‘ he” instead of ‘‘ I” is al- 
ways tiresome to a conceited man) I reject all guide-books, from 
the immense shilling one to the ‘‘Guide to the Hinventories, 
honly a penny, sir.” I wander up and down the aisles, between 
gigantic steel guns, one shot from which would tumble down our 
City Hall, and little steel glittering barkers that will shoot 
600 times a minute. Pausing a moment before the wicked- 
looking Maxim, whose maxim is not only death but mutilation, 
the man in charge figuratively collars me, Handing me a circu- 
lar, he says: ‘‘If you come to sucha place at six you will see 
this fired, beginning at fifty shots a minute and ending at 600,” 

‘** Bless you, my boy,” I say to him, ‘‘I have no interest in 
such things. Not once in a lifetime, perhaps, would I want to 
put 600 shots in a man within that space of time.” 

‘* It’s a wonderful invention, sir.” 

‘* Yes, I know; but I can’t help thinking that you are over- 
doing it. It has been my own custom merely to shoot a man 
once, or twice at most—if my hand is shaky. I have found it 
quite as satisfactory and a great saving in lead and noise and 
fuss. You, perhaps, haven’t reflected that 600 shots forced upon 
a person in the comparatively limited space of sixty seconds 
would irreparably injure the finest constitution in the world.” 

And so I leave the guns and linger among the musical instru- 
ments. Wonderful pianos in oak and walnut and mahogany, 
carved and curious, and doubtless very expensive, and the ordi- 
nary and familiar rosewood article. The girl at this piano is 
playing the ‘t Mikado” waltzes and the foreigner at that is giving 
us a Beethoven sonata, and the big pipe organ is rolling forth 
the overture to Smith’s fugue in X, and the person at the har- 


monium from Paris is doing the ‘* Miserere,”” by Buglemann, and 
these strains mix and miugle and make a person regret that he 
left the stone-crushing machine, which has the merit of sticking 
to one tune. 

To the right of the great pipe organ where the misguided man 
continues to play—no one present having the courage to kill him 
—stands a beautiful instrument that at once attracts a Detroiter’s 
attention and makes him proud of the old city. It is a handsome 
carved cabinet organ, by Clough & Warren, and has more stops 
than you would care to count arranged in three glittering white 
rows. ‘The organ seems, with its polished ivories, to smile at 
me and say, ‘‘ Hello! another Detroiter, eh!” 

‘* A very fine instrument, sir,” says the man in charge, as he 





notices me lean over the rail and gaze at my musical fellow- 
citizen. 

‘It is, indeed, one of the finest in the exhibition I would say. 

“*Very true, sir. Have a price-list?” 

‘Thank you. Made in England, I presume?” 

‘*Oh, no, sir, American. We don’t seem to have got in the 
way of making such instruments as well as Americans, sir.” 

** Really? Where in America is this organ made?” 

**In Detroit, sir; in Mitshegan.” 

“ And where, for goodness sake, is Mitshegan?” 

** Well, sir, I think the catalogue will tell you, sir. 
been in America.” 

‘*On the Atlantic coast, I suppose.” 

‘* Very likely, sir. Stopa bit. No, I think it is nearer the Mis- 
sissippi, sir, if I am not mistaken. I know they come by rail.” 
And then, anxious to leave a subject on which he doesn’t care to 
trust himself, he says: ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to hear it, sir— 
beautiful tone, I assure you,” 

‘* Thank you.” 

And then in calls to a young man, who seats himself on the 
organ stool, and with an easy familiarity pulls out a stop in the 
upper part and one in the lower, and carelessly touches the keys, 
bringing out soft and breathing harmonies as if it just happened 
that way and his fingers could not by any possibility bring forth 
a discord. 

‘** Anything you would like, sir?” 

‘**No, something lively. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Funeral March,” for 
instance.” 

Then he made a few more judicious selections among the stops 
—a celesphone here, a trombone there, a heavenello from this 
point and a deep drumamajoro from the other, and starts off 
with that crushing you-see-how-easy-this-is style that makes a 
person buy an organ, even if he has two or three about the house 
already. Then with a crash he flings the full organ at us, and 
finally chokes it off in a Desdemona smother that does credit to 
himself and reflects infinite glory on the Detroit firm. By this 
time quite a crowd has collected behind me, and I ooze gently 
through it and away.—Detroit Free Press. 


’ 
I've never 








—Mr. G. H. Zincke, with George Steck & Co., returned last 
Friday from the West, where he had been on a flying trip. He 
visited Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities as far West as Omaha. 

—This time Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith has moved on 
Philadelphia, and on the first of November will open the fine 
warerooms at 1020 Arch street with a large assortment of Brad- 
bury pianos. Mr. Smith’s industry is untiring. During the 
last week he has visited Philadelphia, Boston and his piano-case 
manufactory at Leominster, Mass., and is having his men work 
until ro o’clock at night in order to fill the demand for his pianos. 

—The Guild Piano Company, of Boston, finds its retail 
business under the one price system better than at any previous 
time. The casework of the Guild piano is substantial and 
thorough, while the tone of the Guild piano gives the best of 
satisfactions Very few persons in the trade have an idea how 
extensive the Guild business has become under the personal 
management of George M. Guild. 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


He 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 
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Hardman UprightssGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 








They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 





HARDMAN. PECK & CO, Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, Ith & {2th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS, (46 Fitth Avenue, above {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 


EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANOS” 


ie Ft Y FINE 
EDIUM PRIC 


GRADE 
ES, 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


‘Grant 


233.& 235 E. Twenty-first St., 
NEW TORE. 


Upright aud Square 


E. §. DOBSON, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Moderate Price to the Trade. 





No. 437 WEST SIXTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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* ESTATE OF ERNEST GABLER. i ESTABLISHED 1854. ee EMIL GABLER, Managing Partner. V8 
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HE. CABLER & BRO, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS! | 
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With Newly Invented and Patented Sliding Fall and Name Board, 


























PATENTED AUGUST, 1885. No. 324,467. 
o—__ aT La., . a I ioe »___ -a7TISSo._ 
POWERFUL TONE. | Seine e DELICATE TOUCH. 
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Style 7, in addition to the Patent Sliding Fall aiid Niutine Board, has a new Scale, three extra 
rich designed Panels, Swing Desk, Full Iron Plate, three Unisons 
with jyan oe throughout and 


T= PATENT METALLIC ACTION-FRAME 


(CAST IN ONE PIECE). 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF' 


Grands, Squares and Uprights, 


OVER 23,000 NOW IN |USE. 


Nos. 244, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 Rast Twenty-Second Street, New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 





Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 





ment ot all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 185 E. 14th St, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 





THE “TECHNICON.” GOP 


en placed before pianists to help the hand to acquire 


‘* The best invention that has ever bee 


all that constitutes a mastery of the pian 


‘1 consider that every College of Music 
1 with the Tec 
nsider that nothing better for technical development could be 


to make themselves 
Young Ladie 
found than to as 


acquaintec 
;’ Seminaries, I co 
semble 


to all pianoforte players.” 


lreatise upon 
n is based,” se 


For prices and all information apply to 


J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


” 
forte, 


hnicon: in fact, in Conservatories of Music or 


the pupils for ‘ regular daily Technicon drill,’ 


‘the development of the 
nt to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


TERESA CARRENO, 


as well as all students of the pianoforte, ought 


I heartily recommend 





HENRY CARTER, 
Late Organist Trinity Church, New York 
‘‘the theories upon which the 


hand,” and 


NEW YORK. ' 
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J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 








JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., 


LIST OF 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Ph ila Jelp hia, 3 Trinity Ch. 
San Francis 4 Christ Ch 
New Orleans ; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C, Cathedral, ro 





New Tork. 
OUR LARGEST 
pink Avenue Cathec tral, N. Y. - 


¥., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
143 First Pres byterian, 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth eernens NEW YORK. 


Broadway 


—+ ESTABLISHED 1836.-+-* 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED tn TONE and DURABILI1 Y. 





92 Bleecker St., New York. 














De CKER 


MATCH Tss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, XY, 





Tu: WILCOX & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER SIGHTY DIFFERENT STYLEs. 


2" Send for Illustrated 


= Oo én 


Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 


because they are genuine, 








honest, first-class instruments 





for which a fancy price is not 





charged to cover heavy ad- 








vertising expenses. 


DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMIOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, 


Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 











outlast any other make of 





Pianos, 











PIAKOS 


TONE a DURABILITY 








—~> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~s— 


¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


ISCHER’ J, & C. FISCHER PIANOS, seq 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





ee 60,000 


NOW IN USE; 
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THE “GILBERT” PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


rl & CO., BOSTON, MASE. 
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All 7; Octaves. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Rosewood Finish. 


BRILLIANT TONE. 








FR 3 


‘y" i 
STYLE D. 
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STYLE E. 


Dealers who want to make Money should handle the Gilbert Pianos. 


Address GILBERT & CO., 521 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


















. Smith, of Erie, Pa., has sold out 


—We understand that Mrs. 
her business interest to aia McWhorter & Morehead. 


—Mrs. M. J. 
& Sons pianos for Springfield, Mass., 


D. Hutchings has lost the agency of Chickering 

recently. 

Ga., has taken his son and Pro- 
and the firm will hereafter be 


of Atlanta, 
fessor Snyder into partnership, 
Freyer & Co. 


F. L. Freyer, 


known as F. L, 
—Parker & Munger, of Macon, Ga., have dissolved. Mr. 
Parker has retired from the firm, which will be M. L. Munger. 
Mr. Manger will soon open a new and very large wareroom. 
—Last Friday morning a fire broke out in 
action manufacturer, 


the building 


occupied by George W. Seaverns, Cam- 


bridgeport, Mass. His stock was damaged to the extent of 
$500 ; fully insured. 

George D. Smith, Rochester, N. Y., offers his Rochester and 
Buffalo music stores for sale. In both of these stores a business of 
$40,000 to $60,000 a year is done. This is surely the best oppor- 


tunity in this country to step into a large and successful piano 


business 


John W. Brackett, of Boston, has secured a patent on a 
piano-string plate and John McTammany, of Worcester, assignor 
to has secured one on an automatic musical 
Carpenter, of Brattleboro, has patented a 


A. McTammany, 
instrument, E, P. 
reed organ stop action. 

W. J. Bell, Guelph, Canada, 
who has just returned from Australia, sailed for England on the 
Etrt The firm has opened piano and organ 


of the Bell Organ Company, 


ria last Saturday. 


warerooms at Hamilton, Ont., and has purchased a half-dozen 
Ilardman pianos to start in with. The Hardman willbe the 
leader, 

-The faculty of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhat- 
tanvile, New York city, have selected ten Sohmer upright 
pianos for use of the students of the convent. This is the largest 
institution of its kind in the United States, and the selection of 
these pianos is a very flattering compliment to the firm of Sohmer 
& Co. The institution is attended by pupils from all over the 


United States as well as from Europe, and the prestige given the 
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—A wed. opportunity exists for a man with a onal cash capital 
to purchase a paying interest in an old-established piano manufac- 
turing firm, whose instruments have an excellent wholesale 
standing throughout the trade. For information apply to the 
trade editor of THz Musica. Courier. 

—C. H. Biggar, of Toronto, Ont., has taken the Hardman 
and will push it in his section. 

—H, S. Parmelee has patented an upright piano case, No. 
327,714 and the following patents have also been issued : 


Music-leaf turner, C. H. Late Me Sesh etncecgh + secdube comedians 327,698 
Musical instrument keyboard, W. T. Wier.............. 327,028 
Musicians, exercising device for, 2 oe | ea eee 327,918 


TO DEALERS!! 





THE GILBERT PIANO. 
)ME months ago THE Musicat Courier an- 


( 

S nounced that a new piano would soon be manufactured in 
Boston, and in this issue we present.the illustrations of the various 
styles of pianos manufactured by the new firm, which will be 
known in the trade as Gilbert & Co., Boston, Mass. There is 
to-day and there always has been, and we believe there will con- 
tinue to be, an active trade in a moderate-priced piano which can 
be sold to persons in limited circumstances at a price profitable to 
the dealer and which is so constructed that it can be warranted 
and will give satisfaction, especially when the price of the same 
is considered. 

The Gilbert piano will just fill the demand for such an instru- 
ment. Hundreds, nay thousands, of sales are lost annually be- 
cause the dealers are unable to supply a well-made piano to per- 
sons who are willing to expend a certain amount of money, 
generally cash, because it represents savings of several years. 
The Gilbert piano will enable the dealer to supply this class of 
purchasers. 

The piano is manufactured under the auspices of Mr. Thomas 
F. Scanlan, and as we have examined the same we can give a de- 
scription of its appearance and quality. 

The three styles of squares have four round corners, and in ap- 
pearance will be found as represented by the cuts that are printed 
in our full-page illustration, They are all 744 octave pianos and 
have agraffe trebles. The cases have a rosewood finish, and 
make a handsome showing. The uprights have also 7% octaves, 
with three-stringed treble, elaborate fretwork, patent swing 
desk, carved trusses, &c., and the pianos are substantially con- 





ohmer piano by their patronage is invaluable. 


structed. The tone is brilliant and effective, while the touch is 








agreeable and pliant. There are pianos to-day inthe market 
selling at wholesale at a higher figure than is asked for the Gil- 
bert piano that have a cheaper action, and that neither in tone 
nor touch give the satisfaction that the Gilbert piano gives. 

It is our constant experience that a moderate price piano is in 
active demand, and we are nearly daily questioned by dealers 
where such a piano can besecured. After a thorough examination 
of the Gilbert piano at the factory in Boston, we can recommend 
it to the dealer in preference to the cheap pianos made by some 
of the piano manufacturers here in New York. Address com- 
munications to the office and warerooms of Gilbert & Co., 521 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE TRADE. 
MUSIC TRADE DIRECTORY. 


OR the first time in its history the Music Trade is 
about to have a TRADE DIRECTORY which will be 
reliable and valuable. In addition to the names and 
addresses of the firms in the trade in the United States, 
there will also be a MUSICAL PROFESSION DIRECTORY 
included. The book will be a closely-printed volume of 
200 and odd pages : 
The following firms and institutions have already sent 
in their advertisements : 


BEHNING & SON. 

EMERSON PIANO CO. 

NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 
SIMPSON & PRODDOW. 
STECK & CO. 











BEHR BROS. & CO. 
HITCHCOCK, Music Publisher. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 

TORY OF MUSIC. 
SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 
E. STEIGER & CO. STEINWAY & SONS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN MRS. H. D. TRETBAR. 

NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 


The price of advertising in this new and valuable 
directory, which will be published shortly after Novem- 





ber 1, is as follows: 
-— + 
| One page before Title page, 860.00 
One page between and after Contents, 50.00 
\% page, . 40.00 
M4 page, . 27.00 
% Page, ° 16.00 
——+ 


Address the publisher, 


H. A. ROOST, 
3 3 and 5 North hed SwrestiNew FORK. 








AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO 


THE 


NEW 


ae 


TRADE THEIR 


oe ao 





AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


rr” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





PIANO-FORTHS. 


Boe CATALOGUES AND PRICES 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 





a aa 





NEW YORK. 


Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 


~~. 
a 





IIANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


I" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





MAILED ON APPLICATION. =a 


Factory, 528 West 43d Street 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“murnioat PLQnoforte Actions, 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—s4NEW YoREZK.-— 


—* ESTABLISHED 13843.-%— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Bast 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





j EMERSON = PIANO = Ca 


(Established in 1849,) 


Manufacturers of — UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 
— + 


Piano-Fortes. 


MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


=~ Every Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS 


tee Tremont Street, Boston. 





“Brackets, Pedal nied Pedal Feet, bo, 


S Nickel-Plating, Bronzing mm Japanni A ved G and 
Malleable ito n Casting All'kinds f Pi » Bo olts 


Patented. constant Uiy.om hend. 








HAZELTON 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


BROTHERS, 








; PIANOS na 








>= APPEAL 


TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 








Te LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Office and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers aud Sole 
Successor s. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS:~ 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, 


State and Adams Streets. Chicago; 


New York; 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, ‘itiens, Heilbron and Germany's 


Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








(QUUGH& =, ..tetA.. 
ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 





STRICT PROTECTION. 


Agents Wanted. 


ADDRESS, 


CLOUGH & WARREN 
ORGAN CO, 


Detroit, Mich. 


+ | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 





FREEKBORN G. SHIH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


The Old Reliable 
aIQeijey PIO eUuL 


“BRADBURY” 
«cMiNneayud:, 


Wisereame por Principal Office: ’ 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
| WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
| BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway, 


No. 


BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street. 
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ne Ow SMO VEARTIN GUITARS mT RELIABLE 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 






















For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madaine De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


Kena MITH BEHR BROS. & CO. 
























BACH Se NEW PATENT 


s\ Sa Saye < ‘ 
Grand, Square and Upright 


Ve, Wea Harmonic Upright 
¢PY ANOS. AMERICAN 


] AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
} \. ° 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. ee 
And are adinitted to be the most Celebrated In- y 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years laa Y 
§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application s u 
Prices Terms favorable. f Oy», 
: 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
ly — AND— 1 eee Pees 4) WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


enpnnasen, OOF SS See mere aa Sa Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, PI rz Nos Le, a, J = — Ee ~od any Cor. 29th Street, New York. 
THE 


TABER 4 'srontons ses "|B LLIN 5 \ 


te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
ORGAN C0 Catalogues free on application. " a 
: THE +PIANOS 
we — ” 3 
SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, sy rowsnm 
FACTORY, | 


BILLINGS & CO., 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 


eos ’ : iad Warerooms, - - - 76 Sth Avenue, 
BRIGGSS KNABE “= 
OLD AND RELIABLE C. REINWARTH, 


PIANO STOOL .,,msswmnstnss | PANOFORTE STRINGS 
MANUFACTORY P | A N 0 fk Q RT 8 5 


These Instruments have been before the public for A book of 100 pag 
AL AP y nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone EWSPAPER : 7 ~ pages. 
PETERBORO, N.H.\ ice tained spe ensinves Wee F. CONNOR, 















TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY ihe SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
“ies, PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 











a 





——— egy 


BOSTON, MASS. 





> Worcester, Mass. 








y 





y 
































advertiser to con 


. sult, be he experi- 
Special Prices to the Trade. § D ° ADVERTISIN enced or otherwise. 
, yas ai 4 a UNPURCHA E PRE-EMINENCE toomtaine lists of newspapers and estimates i oa | y-S IN l © <S 
yhich establishes them as in Tone, ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
PIANO STOOL WITH BACK, | Touch, Workmanship and Durability. ; wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- - 


formation he requires, while for him who will 






















Phe latest and most practical Novelty in this line. — — eee ‘ invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. vertising, a scheme is indicated which will as 
What S. B, Mutis, the great Pianist, says about this Picks malt neon Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
i New ee en W M. K NA 8 E & co. respondence. 149 editions have been issued. 
ae acne Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents, RK 
Messrs. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York WAREROOMS: Write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. NEW YO ° 
~vaeodagy el gether ye tne ; NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
Gr aving seen and « oO ac able . = — G , ss F 
Piano Stool with Back, | have much pleasure in 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 10Spruce St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. Piano in America. [28 Send for Catalogue. 





ame What 1 most patticularly recommend is the 
t 1 tyofit. I think it will supersede 


su t porta . —_———_——_ 

a ther Piano Stools, For those who practise 

much I think it is an absolute necessity. rc N ST] MPSON ( Th N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thorough-y 
S. B. MILLS. 3 ~ 3 p all p Tuned and Regulated 


MANUFACTURER OF 


KRAEMER ORGANS. 
T. F. seensypncsis & CO, Carved« Biano« Legs, 
yaalscgnc ncaa First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
103 East 14th Street, LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, pte Hee 
Near Stelaway Hall: NEW YORE. A large variety of New Designs for Upright and {2 AGENTS WANTED. 


Grand Pianos, 








ge” CATALOGUE FREE Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. PL A N Os. 
Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


in 

CRANE & CHAPUIS, GUILD. CHURON & 00. 

13 University Place, New York, E wag 2 manliness ge — 

PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 

: ° aii 4 —MANUFACTURER OF — UPRIGHT HORACE WATERS Ni (0. 

C ; K U RTZ M A N, Grand, Square and Upright| . *° .GSQUARE PIANOS and ORGANS. 
-+PIANOFORTES,?>- & S 


t” AGENTS WANTED 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 























Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, factory, Corner Broome and East Streets. 
Buffalo, N. Y.| cmnisrmm s sow. 209 to 223 7, voth St, 2 NEW YORK. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


THE SSUBIOAT. GOURIEN. 275 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WE INVITE DE ALERS VIS ITING THIS Cc CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 


PACKARD ORGAN. Coa 8.7 


—~wiIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :.~ : NEW YORK OFFICE, with C, H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
AID, Ah YL I AUD. 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, ane November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 18. caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 




















= 


Sans GEO. STECK urns 
BABY GRAND. j iw) ® i j iw) J oN 4 a LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


| 
| 

THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND; SQUARE AND UPRIGHT cae PIANO MADE, 
| 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


ean bined with great strength and volumi- 
—— . a 
re ) Ee nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 








ae | Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. ~* 


QUITE NEW. GOLD MEDALS: 
we tcl <% Paris, - - = x878 
ripe patented an action with all t 1881 








J . * Frankfort-o.-M., 
iron rails; very efficient for — MANUFACTURER OF — ‘ 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 


hot or damp climates, The rails LJ s ey 

cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 1ano orte ctlons oh @ y Oar S Amsterdam, - 1883 
of amexteemely, hard wood, specially . Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed —- ABDaESS ~ American trade. Free delivery at 


to the iron rails. Prices and particu- HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de l’Evangile, PARIS, France. Customer's factory. Competition 


Prices. Prompt Service. 
lars free on application. Agents for the United States-WM. TONK & BRO., New York. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, : SRT CONOVER BROS. 


READING, MASS. 8 SS p on UFRIGCHT FIANOS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. ? Y e < - S ; latte . | Among our valuable improvements, apprec tated by pianists 











and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 


S ; ~ (as bow and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
METAL AND wooD 5 eS N . . i" | Our Pianos = enc dc xrsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
pS a P \ | |) Fes Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 


E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


oo : ” RAN. - j i ate 
regan Lpes : : * \\ \\ = F gd “i San Francisco, and many others. 
. WAS ee = : . sul i 


' 105 EAST 14th —— NEW YORK, 
The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 33 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ sree a 
Reve, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. ' , 
ae The Best Piano in the Market. 
a i VED Ie! He 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


adie ~~ ng 272, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


Responsible Dealers. 


we [PATENT “banc. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE, 























TZ MY TM 6) 














TE] 


f N® 80 SECOND STi, “ys | B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, ee Mass. 
SP hay 8 & 22 Ave's. LEW YORK.||T. Fs KRAEMER & CO.,'* “Newvorn 


MANUFACTURERS AND 











= x . IMPOR 


Artistic imitations of the best Hatin models our speciality. \ GRAND, ‘SQUARE 
A variety of old and new instruments, artists bows, strings kta * and UPRIGHT 
constantly on hand. kepairing done tn @ superior manner | PIANO COVERS 


C . CLAM HLM MMN—_NLENEAT ) 


i LLL BILT DMN) (ULSAN TY TIT ES ah e oN y st i i ‘ AND SCARFS, 
i > ae = , ‘ Piano Stools, 





Music Rac “J 


STRAUCH BROS.  “Wiem@anJ4\\ 


sent 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — cs ? ( a . 2 eo Select n 
. ; . ’ tot he Trad le. 


Grand, Square and Upright : -, = _ 2 = = ey Lowest Prices. 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, | *2= 8 =< SS" es 


P r “ = FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
22 to 30 Tenth AV e., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway‘Hall. §2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“Thwwvntm nyu SQuare? Opright Pianofertes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal panne: in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS “STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN LRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





UPRIGHT PIANOS A DS A SPECIAL lV. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY, 
Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos, They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates, 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Lllustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN C ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLIBTON STREHT, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE ; BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Only Weekly Musical Newspaper Published in America. 


CIRCULATES in EVERY STATE in the MUSICAL PROFESSION and the MUSIC TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


Offices. 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








‘BEHNING 





Ac 


9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 


for Five Years. 
E. McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


idress 





eenane, Upright and Grand, on 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


NEW YORK, o 





Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 
4 Chase 


ee an ee To — 





oy ee 


Piano Co. } 
niger 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Church, ‘New York, 





















eee 








